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problem, and put an old pupil of mine, Mr R. S. Willows, in charge. The problem took many years to solve and the investigation cost a good deal of money, but at last it was done and uncreasable cotton fabrics were obtained. The result is that, in spite of the depression in the cotton trade which has caused heavy falls in the price of most cotton shares, theirs are higher than they were before the depression. This is a very definite and direct demonstration of the advantages which a business may derive by having a research department as part of its organisation.
Changes such as I have mentioned did not come of themselves nor were they the work of one man. Huxley, Norman Lockyer, Lubbock, Michael Foster, Riicker and many others took an active part in the campaign, but no one was more successful or more active than Roscoe. Perhaps the most important factor of all was the interest aroused in science by great and revolutionary discoveries such as electric waves, argon, Rontgen rays and radium, which began in the early eighties and has continued ever since. This produced a crop of very substantial benefactions for the advancement of science, and also made it much easier than it would otherwise have been to persuade the Government to make large grants for the same purpose.
Roscoe's work as a chemist was in teaching and organisation rather than in discovery ; his original work was done quite early in his career, some of it in Bunsen's laboratory before he came to Owens College. He had the greatest veneration and love for Bunsen, and looked at chemistry from the same point of view. Bunsen was fond of saying that one new chemical fact, even an unimportant one, accurately determined, was worth a whole congress of discussion of matters of theory ; and this was Roscoe's opinion too.
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